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than that of " self-preservation ", but just on this
account it cannot be explained by a reference to
the nature of things as they are.

It is true that self-development can only go on thus taking
by a continuous process of adjustment, but it is va
also necessary for it that this tendency to adapta-
tion should be continually hindered from becoming
complete or lapsing into equilibrium. It is here
that the function of variation conies in. On the
one side there is this tendency to vary after a
fashion often without any apparent regard to ex-
ternal conditions; on the other side, there is the
action of the external conditions selecting and
favouring those variations which bring the organ-
ism into closer correspondence with them. The
wide range over which the theory of natural selec-
tion applies is due to the fact that the environment
is never uniform and never constant, so that modifi-
cations on the part of the organism have a chance
of suiting its varied and changing character. Its
changes, moreover, are often the result not so much
of any absolute alteration in external circumstances,
as of a new relation between them and living beings
having been brought about. For the enormous re-
productive faculty of most organisms makes them
multiply so rapidly as to press ever more and more
closely against the limit of subsistence, and thus
to produce competition for the means of living.
Hence the fresh lines of development originated